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how it can be based on experience, that the judgment by which
we arrive at it seems perhaps to be direct. A further type of
instance in which some philosophers seem to have trusted direct
judgments of relevance in these matters arises out of the relation
between mind and matter. They have believed that no mental
event can possibly be a necessary condition for the occurrence of
a material event.
The Principle of the Uniformity of Nature, as I interpret it,
supplies the answer, if it is correct, to the criticism that the
instances, on which generalisations are based, are all alike in
being past, and that any generalisation, which is applicable to
the future, must be based, for this reason, upon imperfect analogy.
We judge directly that the resemblance between instances, which
consists in their being past, is in itself irrelevant, and does not
supply a valid ground for impugning a generalisation.
But these judgments of irrelevance are not free from difficulty,
and we must be suspicious of using them. When I say that posi-
tion is irrelevant, I do not mean to deny that a generalisation, the
premiss of which specifies position, may be true, and that the
same generalisation without this limitation might be false. But
this is because the generalisation is incompletely stated; it
happens that objects so specified have the required characters,
and hence their position supplies a sufficient criterion. Position
may be relevant as a sufficient condition but never as a necessary
condition, and the inclusion of it can only affect the truth of a
generalisation when we have left out some other essential con-
dition. A generalisation which is true of one instance must be
true of another which only differs from the former by reason of
its position in time or space.
6. Excluding, therefore, the possibility of a plurality of
generators, we can justify the method of perfect analogy, and
other inductive methods in so far as they can be made to
approximate to this, by means of the assumption that the
objects in the field, over which our generalisations extend, do
not have an infinite number of independent qualities; that, in
other words, their characteristics, however numerous, cohere
together in groups of invariable connection, which are finite
in number. This does not limit the number of entities which
are only numerically distinct. In the language used at the
beginning of this chapter, the use of inductive methods can be